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Life was now ceasing to be a story of wild infantry charges,
cutting down of fleeing foes, drunken orgies, ravishings, and
contented withdrawals to the hills with plunder from the
towns. After he had retreated to Scotland, the Highlanders
once again at Falkirk obliged the Prince by shattering another
Hanoverian army, but when they had done this, they returned
to their homes to enjoy the plunder. The Prince was left
nearly as much alone as if he had been defeated.
The slower, less courageous, but more solid forces of the
new society closed steadily on him. William, Duke of Cumber-
land and son of King George, was in command of them and
moved his troops with the serious and sluggish efficiency of an
eighteenth-century commander. He occupied the territory
that he passed through methodically, in accordance with the
text-books of the art of war, and never gave battle unless he had
concentrated a marked superiority of troops under his hand.
In April 1746 he was pressing the Prince heavily in the
region of Inverness. Lord George Murray, the Prince's ablest
commander, conceived the idea of disarranging his plans and
breaking this iron pressure by a night attack on his encamp-
ment at Nairn on the i5th. It was fairly certain that a descent
of some thousands of Highlanders on the Hanoverian soldiers
in the middle of the night would lead to a panic and a great
slaughter, and the Duke would have to recommence his
campaign from the beginning.
The attack was put in hand, but the organization was too
casual. Detachments lost their way, and daylight had come
before the Highlanders were in sight of the Duke's camp.
They returned dejectedly to their base, and flung themselves
down on the ground in Culloden Park to sleep off their
exhaustion.
While their energy had exhausted itself in a characteristically
wild gesture, the Duke moved on with an equally characteristic
stolidity. He broke camp and marched forward towards the
Prince's army, coming into touch with him on the i6th of
April, the next day. Long before the battle began the brightly
coloured Hanoverian ranks were clearly visible and the Prince
and his advisers had plenty of time to debate whether to fight
or retreat. There were ample reasons for retreat: the Duke's